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us merely a distant celebrity, a literary influ-
ence. So far as his being alive affected us per-
sonally it was merely with irritation at the
constant changes for the worse he made in his
poems; but Miss O'Leary's austere and sweet
face was very near to the heart of most of us
Irish scribbling folk. It will be a good while
before Dublin seems the same again to the
writer of this note. All that was most noble
and upright in Irish things was dear to her.
The good of Ireland was her constant thought.
As a friend she ever drew from one the best
one had. She, like her brother, was of the old
heroic generation now passing away, the gen-
eration whose efforts for Ireland made the
present movement possible. Our movement
may surpass theirs in success; it will never
equal it in self-sacrifice. She had the manner
of one who had seen something of great affairs
and shared in them, yet under all was a heart
ever delighted with simple things, a heart
from which rose a little wellspring of song.
Her poetry had in its mingled austerity and
tenderness a very Celtic quality. It was like
a rivulet flowing from mountain snows. She
was her brother's lifelong friend and fellow-
worker. One thinks of him now sitting among
his books in the house at Drumcondra.
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